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eluded; and his only regret is that the art of the Middle Ages should not have 
received a treatment in accordance with its vital and acknowledged importance 
Why, for instance, should the mass be treated not as the stately, solemn, and 
thrilling ceremony that it is, but only as a series of symbols, which it was to 
the erudite scholar, but which it certainly was not to the mass of mediaeval 
men? And why, again, should the Gothic architecture, touched upon here 
and there, not be shown to be a matchless revelation of the impassioned 
emotion which more than all else made up the life of the time? But, so far 
as it is known to me, one shall look elsewhere in vain for so sure and fine 
a portrayal of the process by which the purely philosophical problem of the 
pagan past gradually became changed into one that was intensely practical, 
personal, and poignant. The author of this masterly work is evidently not 
only an eager, untiring, and exact student, but also a thinker and a poet. 
Only a scholar-poet could have given us so true and sympathetic a study. 
So clear is the medium of his personality that through it, as through a trans- 
parent window, there streams the vari-colored light of those far-off centuries 
without diminution or distortion. 

"C'est vers le Moyen Age enorme et delicat, 
Qu'il faudrait que mon coeur en panne naviguat." 

Edward Maslin Hulme. 
University of Idaho. 

Introduction to Philosophy by William Jerusalem. Authorized translation 
from the fourth edition by Charles F. Sanders. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1910. — pp. 319. 

It is to be expected that a pragmatist's introduction to philosophy would 
be seductive. Militant with such popular shibboleths as science, evolution 
and empirical psychology; endowed with the historical sense and erudite 
in the history of systems, the author has succeeded in writing a book genuinely 
and rarely stimulating. It has been welcomed in Germany — the present 
translation by Professor Sanders is from the fourth edition — and the author's 
close sympathy with the chief trends of English and American thinking ought 
to make it popular in this country. 

Judged by the author's chief aim, which is the inducing of independent 
thinking through the presentation of the typical problems in an objective, 
perspicuous and brief manner, the book has few serious shortcomings. If one 
finds a challenge at all, it is in the author's constructive handling of these 
problems, the issuance of a pragmatism independently won, which strongly 
colors the interpretation of problems and systems. 

Believing that the first demand of philosophy is that it shall be both em- 
pirical and scientific, the author further announces himself committed to 
"the genetic method and the biological and social method of interpreting the 
human mind." With the author, this means, in the last resort, that his 
introduction is really to the genetic psychology of epistemology, metaphysics, 
esthetics and ethics, which topics form the chief divisions of the book. The 
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present work is thus an extension into the realm of philosophic concepts of 
the author's very suggestive text-book on psychology, also written from the 
biological and genetic viewpoint. Even the definition and eternal justifica- 
tion of philosophy is to be found in a psychological impulse toward the search 
for unity. This coveted Weltanschauung is thought of as a gathering together 
of the results of common experience and science, upon which philosophy must 
ever patiently wait. Yet philosophy is more than science, it is not merely to 
be regarded as an aggregate of results, but as a fundamental criticism of 
science's presuppositions, — that is, a psychological, biological and sociological 
account of basic concepts. 

With such a standpoint, it is easy to see why the first part of the book is 
taken up with psychology in general and with the psychology of logic in 
particular, as propaedeutic disciplines. Indeed it would be well, and it seems 
to be consonant with the author's plan, that the present introduction should 
come after courses in logic and psychology. Otherwise, the introductory 
section on the problem of logic would be a trifle abstruse for a beginner and the 
division devoted to epistemology, for instance the sections devoted to a striking 
theory of the import of judgment, would be hardly intelligible, despite the 
clear and direct style. Furthermore, the psychology involved is one that 
lays stress upon feeling and volition as genetically primary states of con- 
sciousness. In our metaphysics we must reckon with the "feeling of reality" 
as well as with the logic of reality; sometimes, indeed, the problem of philos- 
ophy is to conciliate contradictions of feeling and of thought — a conciliation 
in terms of the pragmatic test. 

The book is to be praised chiefly as a psychology of philosophic concepts 
and to be criticized chiefly for seeming to pretend to be anything else. Of 
course, to such as consider genetic psychology and philosophy identical, 
this criticism has no meaning. At any rate, even with this limitation, and 
perhaps because of it, the book is an excellent introduction to philosophy and 
for many reasons one of the very best. The author is always temperate, 
surprisingly catholic in his range and sympathies and much more reflective 
and circumspect than most of those philosophers obsessed with the scientific 
point of view. And certainly the approach to philosophy through scientific 
problems and results has especial justification in this age when, to the layman, 
science is coextensive with human knowledge. In some places there is a 
regrettable dogmatism in hurling results at one where one wants only the careful 
definition of problems, and sometimes the reasoning is loose (e. g., p. 80, dis- 
proof of solipsism), but these defects are rare enough to be forgiven in a book 
professedly elementary. A more serious defect is the departure from tradition 
in the use of certain terms, which is likely to mislead the beginner (e. g., 
Dogmatism, p. 58; Idealism, p. 68). 

The translator tells us that he was led to his undertaking by the excellence 
of the author's method of presentation. The subject-matter is indeed ad- 
mirably arranged and its emphases just. The historical material is especially 
apt; there is just enough of it and it is well selected with the view of throwing 
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light upon the meaning of important problems. There is constant reference 
to contemporary thinkers, which lends the book desirable reality and renders 
it unique among introductions. Especially commendable too from a logical 
and pedagogical standpoint is the stress upon the epistemological problem as 
primary. Here the author's own viewpoint most appears, a viewpoint which 
depends upon a skillful and original pragmatic criticism of apriorism of the 
Kantian sort, and which comes upon a functional view of truth, whose test is, 
finally, verification by prediction and derivatively intuitive acquiescence and 
social consent due to past experience of fulfilled predictions. In the author's 
final view there is an attempted sublation of the world-old concepts, such as 
God, who, conceived as dynamic and the final principle of unity, fulfils man's 
search for totality and conciliates scientific philosophy and religion. 

When we regard the book primarily as an introduction to philosophy, as 
we ought to do, it is not the author's own view as such with which we are 
concerned; but with the question whether that view is presented in a manner 
that vitiates the book as an introduction. To the reviewer's mind, an in- 
troduction gains in virility and efficiency by the presence of constructive re- 
sults, if these results are not foisted to the endangering of a fair exposition of 
problems and typical solutions. For, after all, the beginner wants and needs 
results. It can safely be said that the author has managed very well in this 
regard. His view is not, as a rule, obtruded unduly, but usually is put by 
itself in independent sections at the close of the major divisions of the book. 

The translator has made the author speak attractively forcible English. 
There is a good bibliography, although it is to be regretted that the translator 
did not add even more works in English. The book as a whole performs 
exceptionally well that task which it is so hard to perform through a mere 
book — the task of persuading the student that, as the author says, "the most 
important thing in philosophy is philosophizing." 

Jay William Hudson. 
University op Missouri. 

Principles of Education. By Frederick Elmer Bolton. New York, 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910. — pp. xii, 790. 

Teachers of the principles of education have long been seeking for their 
classes a text-book which offers to the beginning student, not an outline of 
educational philosophy abounding in logical distinctions and classifications, 
but a simple clear exposition of a few fundamental principles with a wealth 
of concrete illustration and practical application. Such a book Professor 
Bolton undertakes to provide, with no small measure of success. Despite 
the size of the work, which covers nearly eight hundred pages, the author 
limits his field to the consideration of but two aspects of education, the bio- 
logical and psychological, with only incidental reference to the sociological 
and institutional problems. Moreover the extensiveness of the book is due 
less to exhaustiveness than to mode of treatment, for the plan is, in the dis- 
cussion of each topic, to quote widely and often at length from the literature 
bearing upon that topic. In this way the text-book assumes in a measure the 



